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:  at  mihi  curai 

Non  mediocris  Inest,  fontes  ut  adire  retnotos 

Atque  haurire  queam  vitae  praecepta  beatae. 

Hor.  Sat,  4. 

The  peculiarities  of  private  character  af¬ 
ford  to  the  biographer  most  ample  materials. 
Itulividuals  in  whom  are  found  some  remark¬ 
able  trait;  or  some  noted  propensity,  which 
distinguishes  them  from  tl»e  multitude,  have 
contributed  largely  to  this  interesting  species 
of  literature.  The  mere  man  of  letters  or 
the  professional  man,  the  merchant  or  the 
mechanic,  who  content  to  walk  in  the  circle 
of  their  respective  avocations  without  the 
ambition  or  ability  to  acquire  reputation  or 
renown,  and  the  even  tenor  of  whose  pursuits 
do  not  render  them  conspicuous  for  great¬ 
ness  of  mind  or  brilliancy  of  parts,  excite 


We  could  expunge  from  the  voluminous  pages 
of  Boswell  much  superfluous  matter  and  many 
repetitions  ;  and  should  entertain  as  much* 
respect  for  the  biographer  had  he  possessed 
the  same  regard  for  himself  by  sparing  the 
reader  the  task — had  he  left  the  world  in 
ignorance  of  the  fact  that  the  subject  of  his 
memoirs  might  have  chosen  to  put  in  his 
pocket  the  peelings  of  an  orange  without 
deigning  to  satisly  an  impertinent  enquirer 
with  the  reasons  for  doing  it. 

The  plain  and  simple  style  which  biogra¬ 
phy  requires  is  intelligible  to  readers  of  the 
most  ordinary  capacity,  and  it  must  be  some¬ 
what  laborious  to  write  an  interesting  life  in 
a  different  style.  The  philosophical  works 
of  Dugald  Stewart  have  extorted  the  admi¬ 
ration  of  the  world  as  the  production  of  a 
philosopher  and  ontologist,  and  to  no  one 
individual  perhaps  is  the  metaphysical  com¬ 
munity  more  indebted,  Lord  Bacon  excepted, 


hut  little  interest  as  subjects  for  a  book  of  than  to  him.  But  we  might  have  excepted 
memoirs  or  a  biographical  sketch  ;  and  fur-  from  the  pen  of  so  elegant  a  writer  a  fess  la- 
ni?h  in  the  jejune  and  uninteresting  narra-  boured  production  in  the  life  of  Dr.  Robert- 
tive  but  small  inducements  as  models  of  im-  son  his  countryman,  and  cannot  but  regret 
itation  or  examples  to  be  avoided.  It  is  that  the  biographer  had  not  laid  aside  his 
from  those  of  magnanimous  and  heroic  feel-  favorite  weapon  in  the  memoir  of  so  celebra- 
ings,  of  ardent  and  boisterous  dispositions,  ted  an  historian.  The  lives  of  Plutarch  have 
of  rigid  and  inflexible  principles,  of  enterpriz-  always  been  admired  for  the  ease  and  ele- 
ing  and  liberal  views,  of  persevering  aud  uance  with  which  they  abound,  and  abating 
indefatigable  industry,  of  resolute  and  un-  the  digressions,  they  cannot  be  too  closely  ira- 
daunted  prowess,  of  positive  characters  and  itated.  When  we  find  in  the  “  Lives  of  the 
ingenious  and  tractable  minds,  in  whom  we  Poets^’ the  author  contrasting  the  merits  of 


look  for  the  virtues  or  vices  which  adorn  or 
disgrace  the  character.  We  may  condemn 
the  foibles  or  extol  the  merits  of  the  depart¬ 
ed  object,  without  incurring  the  danger  of 
liberal  panegyric  or  unmerited  censure  ;  but 
the  cotemporary  biographer  often  betrays  an 
inclination  towards  the  one  or  the  other,  and 
his  work  is  too  apt  to  deserve  the  name  of  a 
dedication,  than  of  impartial  biography.  The 


Dryden  and  Pope,  we  are  reminded  of  the 
parallels  of  the  Boeotian  critic,  but  at  the 
same  time  while  in  the  one  we  discern  ail 
the  fairness  of  criticism  without  its  asperi¬ 
ties,  and  foreign  prejudices  ;  we  cannot  for¬ 
get  in  the  parallel  of  Cicero  and  Demosthenes 
of  the  other  which  side  of  the  Adriatic  gave 

birth  to  tiie  author. - The  comparison  of 

the  qualities  of  great  minds  and  their  vicissi- 


cornmon  error  of  detailing  the  most  trivial  tudes  affords  the  best  estimate  to  what  de¬ 
occurrences  in  the  life  of  a  great  man  con-  gree  of  perfection  human  attainments  may 
fers  little  dignity  on  the  work ;  and  although  arrive  and  the  immeasurable  height  of  excef- 
such  particulars  may  not  be  wholly  unaccept-  lence  of  which  human  capacity  is  susceptible 
able  to  one  class  of  readers,  they  often  ren-  through  unintermitted  cultivation.  In  a  late 
der  the  piece  tedious  and  prolix — and  may  European  work  is  a  parallel  of  the  lives  of 
with  equal  justice  be  put  to  the  account  of  two  of  the  luminaries  of  an  age  highly  dis- 
human  nature  in  general  as  to  the  individual,  tinguished  for  genius  and  letters,  which 
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fleets  much  credit  upon  the  abilities  of  the  ifving  mind  of  a  poet,  more  of  that  brightness 
author  for  impartiality  and  fairness,  and  is  of  imagination  which  clothes  all  objects  in  a 
not  least  to  be  admired  for  elegance  of  phrase  vesture  of  splendour,  more  of  that  fervid  ful- 
and  splendour  of  diction.  ness  which  deepens  and  stvells  the  current 

“The  two  greatest  men  of  the  last  centu-  thought,  but' not  more  of  the  boundless 
py  in  our  national  literature,  the  greatest  in  expai’sion  and  versatility  of  nnnd,  not  more 
comprehensiveness  of  mind  and  variety  of  the  variegated  exuberance  of  imagery  or 
talent,  were  undoubtedly  Bishop  Warhurton  expatiating  ubiquity  <  f  fancy,  lie  had  pei- 
and  Dr.  Johnson.  For  a  long  period  of  time  haps  not  so  much  of  that  wide  sweep  of  in- 
they  exercised  a  kind  of  joint  domination  tellect  which  like  a  drag  net  draws  all  with- 
over  the  republic  of  letters — a  dominion  in  its  reach  !nto  its  capacious  reservoir  of  il- 
which  in  the  former  chiefly  arose  from  the  lustration,  and  which  diminishes  and  con- 
hardy  and  unshrinking  defiance  of  public  tracts  the  resources  of  ingenuity  by  its  ox- 
opinion  be  exhibited,  backed  by  extraordiii-  Iraordinary  power  of  exhaustron  ;  nor  had 
♦  ary  intellectual  force  and  vigour — and  in  he  any  part  of  that  indomitable  vchemerice 
the  latter  had  its  origin  in  the  universal  awe  which  hlaz.ed  ft»rth  in  arburton.  with  which 
ami  veneration  his  genius  and  character  had  be  could  burst  throngb  every  bondage,  and 
excited.  In  the  one,  it  was  a  tribute  which  overcome  every  obstacle,  which  it  was  im- 
fear  of  an  immediate  consequent  castigation  possible  to  withstand  in  its  attacks  or  delay 
compelled  all  to  pay  ;  in  the  other,  it  wms  a  in  its  course,  and  which  like  the  burning 
homage  more  voluntary  because  less  enforced  Simoon  of  the  Arabian  deserts  absolutely  de- 
to  powers  of  the  highest  magnitude  and  vir-  vastated  and  laid  waste  the  regions  ot  litera- 
tue  of  the  most  unblemished  purity.  The  ture  with  the  sultriness  of  iU  ardour  and  the 
one  accounting  dissent  from  his  favorite  the-  unquenchableness  of  its  flame.’’ 
cries  as  a  crime  of  the  blackest  die,  punished  “  In  logical  strength  and  acuteness,  in  the 
all  non-conformists  to  the  idol  he  had  set  faculty  ol  seeing  immediately  the  weak  side 
up  w  ith  a  most  merciless  measure  of  pains  of  an  argument  and  exposing  its  fallacy  w  ith 
penalties;  while  the  latter  possessed  indeed  clearness  and  force — in  those  powers  which 
not  less  of  haughtiness  and. irritability,  but  Or.  Johnson  has  called  the  grappling-  irons 
more  of  prudence,  had  the  good  sense  to  of  the  understanding,each  was  superlatively 
leave  to  public  opinion  his  justification  a-  pre-eminent  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  dc- 
gainst  the  attacks  of  his  enemies.  This  joint  cide  whicli  was  superior.  In  Johnson  the 
and  equallilerary  supremacy’ notwitstanding  science  of  reasoning  has  the  appearance  of 
that  it  was  occasionally  disturbed  by  fre-  being  a  natural  faculty,  and  in  Warhurton 
quent  murmurings  of  jealousy  in  the  former  tnore  an  artificial  acquirement — the  one 
^  growlings  of  Earless  opposition  in  the  lat-|  wielded  his  weapons  with  such  overpowering 
ter,  continued  without  being  shaken  by  in-  strength  that  skill  was  useless  and  art  un- 
testine  division  till  the  former  had  lost  in  in-  necessary — the  other  made  use  of  them  as 
aiiity  and  dotage  his  gieat  menial  strength  an  experienced  fencing  master,  whom  great 
and  acuteness — and  thus  the  latter  had  by  natural  strength  joined  with  much  acquired 
the  departure  of  his  rival  become  the  sole  lit-  skill  rendered  irresistible.  In  the  one  the 
erary  potentate  of  his  country.”  first  blow-  was  generally  the  decider  of  the 

“  In  the  first,  great  characteristics  of  gen-  combat — in  the  other  the  contest  was  often 
ius,  unbounded  comprehension  of  mind,  and  more  protracted  though  the  success  in  the 
receptahility  of  images  in  the  power  of  com-  end  not  less  sure.” 

municating  to  mental  matter  that  living  ener-l  “To  Warhurton  criticism  was  little  less 
gy  and  alimental  nourishment,  that  intellec-  ihan  ingenuity  in  inventing  fresh  varieties  of 
tual  leaven  which  give*  it  the  capacity  of  be-  the  text,  &  dexterity  and  plausibility  in  their 
ing  kneaded  and  w  orked  up  into  an  exhaust-  explanation  ;  an  author  chosen  for  the  sub¬ 
less  diversity  of  shapes  and  figurations,  in  ject  of  critical  illustration  waste  him  noth- 
the  power  of  extracting  and  drawing  forth  all  ing  less  than  a  lamb  led  out  to  slaughter  for 
that  human  reason  when  bent  to  any  given  the  purpose  of  trving  the  sharpness  of  his 
point  can  educe — in  the  power  of  conceiving  knife  ;  or  an  anvil  hy  frequently  striking 
mighty  plans  in  the  mind  without  destroying  which  his  commentator  might  elicit  scintilla- 
in  the  grasp  of  the  whole  the  beauty  and  svm-  tions  and  sparkles  of  his  own.  Warhurton 
metry  of  the  parts — in  these  first  and  fore-  compared  himself  in  his  alterations  (of  which 
most  requisites  of  genius  the  endowments  of  in  the  several  editions  of  his  Divine  liegation 
both  seem  very  evenly  divided,  though  the  there  are  no  less  than  20,000  verbal  correc- 
balance  if  at  all  preponderates  on  the  side  of  tions)to  the  bear  who  likes  into  form  its  shape 
Johnson.  He  had  certainly  more  of  the  viv-L  less  offspring.  Johnson  was  hardly  ever 
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known  to  have  altered  or  corrected  his  pro-  riving  by  universal  converse  and  acquaint- 
ductions  after  publication.  The  greatest  ance  a  universal  and  comprehensive  knowU 
faults  of  his  style  is  vvunt  of  flexibility,  want  edge  of  man.  Such  was  the  elasticity  of  the 
of  variety  adapted  for  every  varying  occa-  constitution  of  Warbuitoii  that  it  could  not 
siou — it  was  too  uniform  to  alter,  it  was  too  he  broken.  Entangle  it  with  subtleties  and 
stiff  to  bend,  its  natural  tone  was  too  high  it  immediately  snapt  asunder  its  bonds  aa 
to  admit  of  a  graceful  descent,  the  same  was  Sampson  burst  the  encompassing  cords  of  the 
the  expression,  the  same  tlko  ptunpousness  of  Philistines.  Bury  it  with  learning  and  it 
the  language,  w  hether  he  descantetl  as  a  mor-  immetiiately  mounted  with  the  brilliancy  and 
alistoi  complaine^l  as  an  advertizer — wheth-  rapidity  of  a  sky  rocket  and  scattered  about 
er  he  weighed  in  his  balance  the  intellects  of  it  sparks  and  scintillations  which  lightened 
Shakespeare  and  Milton,  or  <lenounced  with  the  whole  atmosphere  of  literature.  The 
tlu  eats  of  ponisliment  against  the  person  or  mind  of  Johnson  was  devoid  of  all  that  intel- 
persons  unknown  who  had  pirated  a  paper  Icctual  activity  and  elasticity  which  Warbur- 
ol  h  s  Idler.  In  extent  ol  leariiint::,  in  pro-  ton  possessed  There  was  about  it  an  habit- 
fundity  and  dep»h  of  erudition,  VVarburton  ual  &  dogged  sluggishness,  an  inert  listless 
may  justly  claim  the  superiority.  In  John-  torpor — a  reluctance  to  call  forth  its  energies 
son  acquired  learning  became  immediately  and  exercise  its  powers — it  slumbered,  but  its 
transmitted  into  the  mind — it  iiinnediately  slumbers  were  those  of  a  giant.  It  lay  like 
was  coiisubstaritiated  with  its  receiver — it  the  Leviathan  reposing  amidst  tlie  depths  of 
did  not  remain  dormant,  but  entered  if  1  may  the  ocean  till  necessity  drave  it  out  to  dis¬ 
use  the  expression,  into  the  very  core  and  play  the  magnitude  of  its  strength.  The  one 
marrow  of  the  mind  and  became  a  quality  waited  quietly  in  his  den  for  food,  while  the 
and  adjunct  of  the  digestive  power  ;  it  was  other  prowled  about  continually  for  prey, 
instantaneously  concocted  into  intellectual  The  one  like  the  gladiator  of  Lysippus  had 
cliyle  ;  his  mind  had  more  the  quality  of  a  every  nerve  in  motion,  and  every  muscle 
grimling  engine  ;  every  particle  it  absorbed  flexiljle  with  elasticity  ;  while  the  other  like 
became  instinct  with  vital  life — like  the  pow-  the  colossal  statues  of  Michael  Angdo,  all 
er  of  flame,  it  consumed  all  approximating  was  undivided  energy  and  bursting  strength.^’ 
substances.  In  VVarburton  the  power  of  “  The  fame  ot  Johnson  will  hereafter  prin- 
<ligestion  was  certainly  disproportioned  to  cipally  rest  on  his  productions  as  a  moralist 
the  insatiability  of  the  appetite,  the  defects  and  a  critic,  while  that  of  VV  arburton  when 
of  his  digestive  facuUv  were  amply  supplied  again  revived  will  as  certainly  be  raised  oa 
l)>  his  power  of  assimilation  which  spider-  the  foundation  of  his  theological  writings.’’ 
like  had  the  faculty  of  w  eaving  innumerable 

webs  and  phantasms  out  of  the  matter  which  for  the  minerviad. 

was  presented  to  it, — and  disguising  and  re-  THE  LADIES’  FRIEND — No.  3. 

cashing  into  some  other  outw^ard  appearance  - 

those  morsels  which  were  too  hard  to  retain  Picture  of  the  Female  Character. 

and  too  ponderous  to  swallow.  Such  was  the  by  bishop  horne. 

voracity  of  his  appetite  that  he  refused  noth-  The  picture  I  shall  represent,  among  other 
ing  which  oftered  itself,  and  the  wide  gulph  advantages,  has  that  of  antiquity.  It  was 
of  his  intellectual  appetite  often  reminds  us  drawn  by  a  masterly  hand,  near  three  thous- 
of  Boa  Constrictor  after  it  has  swallowed  the  and  years  ago.  The  description  1  mean,  is 
Rhinoceros  as  it  lies  in  gor«ed  and  torpid  ful-  that  left  by  a  virtuous  woman,  by  the  wisest 
ness  stretched  out  in  all  its  giant  length  on  of  men,  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  book  of 
the  ground.”  Proverbs  :  a  description  which  ail  mothers 

In  that  practical  knowledge  of  and  in-  and  mistresses  should  teach  the  female  pu- 
sight  into  human  nature  which  forms  the  nils  under  their  care,  to  read,  and  learn  bv 
chief  qualifications  for  the  moralist  and  thej  lieart. 

writer  on  men  and  manners — Jolinson  was  “Who  can  find  a  virtuous  w'oman  ?  For 
greatly  superior  to  Warbiirton.  The  former  her  price  is  far  above  rubies.”  Such  a  one 
had  acquired  his  knowledge  in  the  tutoring  jisto  be  louud,-but  not  without  care  and  dil- 
school  of  adversity  ;  and  the  long  and  dreary  ligence  in  tlie  search.  She  is  well  worth  the 
probation  he  had  to  serve  before  he  attained [1  pains  taken  in  the  forming  her,  and  more  to 
to  competence  and  success  liad  given  him  a  jhe  valued  by  her  happy  possessor  than  all  the 
sound  and  piercing  view  into  life  and  human!  brightest  diamonds  in  the  mines  of  the  cast, 
nature,  while  the  haughtiness  of  the  latter  “  The  heart  of  her  husband  doth  salely 
formed  a  kind  of  circle  about  him  which  pre-  trust  in  her,  so  that  he  shall  have  no  need 
vented  his  mingling  with  the  crowd  and  de- [of  spoil,”  A  well-natured  woman  is  man’s 
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jeo 

best  and  truest  friend.  Her  fidelity  is  invio- 1 
labic  as  the  covenant  of  the  Most  High, 
and  her  purity  unsullied  as  the  light  of  hea¬ 
ven.  Absent,  as  well  as  present,  her  hus¬ 
band  relies  upon  her  for  the  preservation  of 
his  possessions,  and  of  herself,  the  dearest  I 
and  most  precious  of  all.  With  such  a  stew- 1 
ard  at  home,  freed  from  care  and  anxiety,  hel 
goes  forth  to  his  own  employment,  whatev-; 
er  it  may  be.  He  has  no  occasion  to  rob| 
others  by  sea  or  land  ;  to  plunder  provinces! 
or  starve  nations.  Instead  of  her  squander¬ 
ing  his  substance  to  gratify  her  own  vanity 
and  folly,  the  economy  of  his  wife  furnishes 
the  supplies,  and  nothing  is  w'anting  in  due 
time  and  place. 

.<  “  She  will  do  him  good,  and  not  evil,  all 
the  days  of  her  life.”  She  will  never  abuse 
this  confidence  reposed  in  her,  but  endeavour 
to  render  herself  daily  more  and  more  wor¬ 
thy  of  it.  And  even  if  her  endeavours  shoubh 
not  always  meet  with  the  desired  success  ;  if; 
the  good  man  should  sometimes  happen  to  be] 
a  little  out  of  spirits  or  out  of  temper, she  will 
not  therefore  become  so  too.  Her  cheerful¬ 
ness  will  revive  and  restore  him.  She  will: 
still  ^‘do  him  good,  and  not  evil,”  while  he' 
lives  :  and,  if  she  survive  him,  w  ill  continue, 
to  show  the  same  kind  attention  and  regaru 
to  his  family,  and  to  his  character.  “My 
Servius,  (said  the  Roman  Valeria,  holding 
in  her  arms  the  urn  that  contained  the  ashes 
of  her  husband,)  though  dead  to  the  rest  of 
the  world,  can  never  be  otherwise  than  alive 
to  me.” 

Solomon’s  description  of  a  virtuous  u'oman 
consists  of  twenty -two  vercs.  It  is  well 
worthy  your  observation,  that  eleven  of  these 
verses  (half  the  number)  are  taken  up  in 
setting  forth  her  indmtry^  and  the  effects  of| 
it.  1  shall  recite  all  these  together,  that^^ou! 
may  see  what  a  variety  of  magnificent  lan-| 
guage  is  made  use  of  to  describe  her  difter-l 
ent  employments,  to  recommend  simplicityj 
of  manners,  and  makegood  housewifery  and! 
honest  labour  to  he  admired,  in  the  rich  andj 
noble,  as  well  as  the  poor  and  obscure  among 
women.  For  you  must  bear  in  mind,  thaf| 
in  works  of  the  several  kinds  here  mentioned  i 
queens  and  princesses,  of  old  finne,  disdain¬ 
ed  not  to  be  occupied.  You  will  likewise  be' 
pleased  fo  consider,  that,  if  the  rich  are  cx-| 
empted  from  the  necessity  of  working  fori 
themselves^  they  cannot  be  better  employed' 
than  in  working  for  the  poor  ;  since  “  coats 
and  garments”  made  by  the  charity  of  Dor-l 
cas,  were  judged  the  best  proofs  of  her  good-j 
ness  that  could  be  submitted  to  the  inspection  j 
of  an  apostle.  I 

She  seeketh  wool  and  flax,  and  wbrketh 


willingl}'  with  her  hands.  She  layeth  hej- 
hands  to  the  spindle,  and  her  hands  hold  the 
distaff.  She  girdelh  her  loins  with  strength, 
and  strengtheneth  her  arms.  She  riseth  al¬ 
so,  while  it  is  yet  night  and  giveth  meat  to 
her  household,  and  a  portion  to  her  maidens. 
She  looketh  well  to  the  ways  of  her  house¬ 
hold,  and  eateth  not  the  bread  of  idleness. 
She  is  not  afraid  of  the  snow  for  her  house¬ 
hold,  for  they  are  all  clothed  with  double 
garments.  She  maketh  herself  coverings  of 
tapestry,  her  clothing  is  silk  and  purple.  She 
maketh  fine  linen,  and  selleth  it,  and  delivcr- 
eth  girdles  to  the  merchant.  She  perceivetli 
that  her  merchandize  is  good  ;  her  can<lle 
Igoeth  not  out  by  night.  She  is  like  the  mer¬ 
chant’s  ships,  she  hringeth  her  food  from  afar. 
She  considereth  a  field,  and  huyethit  ;  with 
the  fruit  of  her  hands  she  planteth  a  vine¬ 
yard.” — On  account  .of  this  her  marvellous 
land  unceasing  diligence, .with  the  inan\  and 
'great  adv.iiitages  deri\ed  thereby  to  her 
j  family,  a  cII  may  it  be  sai<l,  as  it  is  said  of 
her,  “  Strength  and  Ihukw  are  her  clothing, 
and  she  shall  rejoice  in  time  to  come.” 

Rut  the  honor  is  not  confined  to  herself. 
It  extendeth  to  her  friend  and  her  compan¬ 
ion  in  life  .  “  Her  husband  is  known  in  the 
gates,  when  he  sitteth  among  the  elders  of 
the  land.”  T’hat  is,  he  is  known  as  her  hus¬ 
band  ;  as  a  man  blessed  with  such  a  wife;  as 
indebted,  perhaps,  for  his  ]>romotion  to  the 
w  ealth  ac(juired  by  her  management  at  home 
(for  honois  are  seldom  open  to  the  poor  ;)  fin* 
the  splendor  and  elegance  of  his  apparel  to 
the  labour  of  her  hands  ;  and  it  may  be,  for 
the  preservation  and  establishment  of  his  vir¬ 
tue  and  integrity,  to  the  encouragement,  in 
all  that  is  holy,  and  just,  and  good,  furnish¬ 
ed  by  her  example,  as  well  as  by  her  conver¬ 
sation,  the  nature  of  which  is  thus  described  ; 

“  She  openeth  her  mouth  with  wisdom,  and 
in  her  tongue  is  tlie  law  of  kindness.”  She 
thinks  before  she  speaks;  and  therefore 
“neither  introduces  a  bad  subject,  nor  dis¬ 
graces  a  good  one  by  an  improper  manner  of 
discoursing  upon  it.  And  as  charity  reigns 
in  her  heart,  nothing  that  is  uncharita- 
jble  proceeds  out  of  her  mouth  :  all  is  lenient 
land  healing.  To  express  the  wiiole  in  a  few 
j  w  ords,  she  says  nothing  that  is  foolish,  and 
'nothing  that  is  ill-natured.  But  her  charity 
is  shown  in  deeds  as  well  as  words : 

“  She  stretcheth  out  her  hand  to  the  poor, 
yea  she  reacheth  forth  her  hands  to  the  nee¬ 
dy.”  This  is  yet  another  good  eftect  of  her 
economy  and  management.  She  is  not  only 
able  to  provide  plentifully  for  her  household, 

I but  has  always  something  in  store  for  the 
'poor.  Since  what  avails  a  charitable  dispo- 
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Si 


sition,  where  vaaitj,  folly,  anil  extrava^ancej 
hav«  taken  away  the  power  to  exert  it  ?  Ini 
vain  is  the  hand  stretched  out,”  when 
there  is  nothing  in  it.  ^  | 

Having  thus  considered  tliis  finished  char*| 
acter  of  the  virtuous  wotnun^  vve  shall  not  he 
surprised  at  the  praise  bestowed  upon  it,  in 
the  remaining  verses  of  the  chapter. 

“  Her  children  rise  up,  and  call  her  bless¬ 
ed  ;  her  husband  also,  and  he  praiseth  her,” 
saying,  Many  daughters  have  done  virtu¬ 
ously;  but  thou  excellest  them  all.”  Hap¬ 
py  the  children  of  such  a  mother  !  they  will 
he  living  proofs  of  the  care  taken  i>f  them  in 
their  education, when  she  taught  them  to  walk 
by  the  paths  of  honor  and  virtue,  to  the  man¬ 
sions  of  rest  and  jrlory.  Happy  the  husband 
of  such  a  wife,  who  sees-ull  thing's  pi  os];ei 
under  her  direction,  and  the  blessing  of  hea 
ven  derived  to  bis  family  through  ner.  They 
will  all  join  in  proclaiming,  that  amony:  wo-| 
men  who  do  well,  honor  is  chieHy  due  to  the.i 
virtuous  and  diligent  wife,  the  att'ectionate 
am!  sensible  mother. 

Favor,”  or  rather  ^^gracefulness  is  de¬ 
ceitful,  and  beauty  is  vain  ;  hut  a  woman  that 
feareth  the  Lord,;she  sliall  be  praised  a 
graceful  person,  pnd  a  set  of  fine  features, 
are  valuable  things,  but  they  are  not  always 
to  be  trusted  ;  they  may  conceal  tempers 
and  dispositions  very  different  from  tho«e 
one  should  have  expected  to  find  ;  and  bit¬ 
terer  than  wormwood  must  tlien  be  the  dis¬ 
appointment  of  the  man  who  has  been  dircct- 
td  in  his  choice  by  no  other  considerations. 
This,  I  say,  moy  be  tlie  case.  Let  us  hope 
it  is  not  oflen  so.  God  forbid  it  should. 
The  face  ought  to  be  an  index  to  the  mimi  ;| 
and  when  all  is  fair  without,  as  it  is  said  of 
the  king’s  daughter  in  the  psairn,  ••  all  should ; 
he  glorious  wdiiiiti.”  Uut  let  beauty  have  its! 
due  praise,  and  suppose  what  you  w  ill  of  it.| 
suppose  tliat  all  that  the  poets  say  of  it  hej 
true  ;  still,  the  wise  man  tells  you  it  is  in 
vain,  it  is  in  its  nature  transient,  fleeting, 
perishing  ;  it  is  the  flower  of  the  spring, 
which  must  fade  in  autumn:  and  if  the  blos- 
sor«  falls,  if  no  fruit  succeed,  of  w  hat  value. 
1  pray  you,  is  the  tree  The  grave  is  al¬ 
ready  opening  for  the  most  elegant  person 
that  moves,  and  the  worms  are  irr  w'oiting 
to  feed  on  the  fairest  face  that  is  beholden. 
Labor,  then,  for  that  which  enduretli  for  ev¬ 
er  :  let  your  chief  pains  be  bestowed  on  that 
part  of  the  liuinan  composition  which  shall 
flourish  in  immortal  youth,  when  the  world 
and  all  that  ivS  in  it, shall  disappear,  and  come 
no  more  into  mind.  “  A  woman  that  feareth 
the  Lord,  she  shall  be  praised.” 

Give  her  of  the  fruit  of  lier  hands,  and 


let  her  own  .works  praise  her  in  the  gates.” 

The  croyvn  which  her  own  hands  have 
thus  formed,  shall  be  placed  upon  her  head, 
as  it  w  ere  by  general  consent,  even  in  this 
life  ;  and  her  good  deeds  celebrated  in  the 
public  iisseinblics, shall  diffuse  an  odour  grate- 
i'ul’as  the  smell  of  F.flen,  as  the  cloud  of  frank¬ 
incense  ascending  from  the  holy  altar.  When 
her  task  is  ended,  the  answ  er  of  a  good  con¬ 
science,  ami  the  blessing  of  all  around,  sweet- 
er  than  the  sweetest  music,  shall  chant  her  to 
her  repose  ;  till  awakened  on  the  great  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  world.  •Icscemling  angels  shall  in¬ 
troduce  tins  daughter  of  Jerusalem  into  the 
joy  of  her  Lord. 

Such  is  the  female  character  and  such 
the  importance  of  forming  it  by  education. 
Without  education  it  cannot  be  formed  ;  for 
we  are  all  born  equally  ignorant,  and  are 
what  w’c  are  by  iustruction. 

FOR  THE  MINTlRVIAD. 

THE  XOVELIST,  Xo.  2. 

The  Sorrows  of  Amelia  ;  or^  Deluded  Innocence,. 

A  TALE— FOUNDED  ON  FACT. 

The  sun  shone  in  its  vernal  spleodor,  when  the 
fair  Amelia,  accustomed  to  take  a  diurnal  hour, 
sallied  into  the  fields  to  contemplate  aud  admire 
the  beauties  of  the  dawning;  year.  The  elegance 
of  the  prospect — the  fragance  of  the  odoriferous 
flowers — I  he  resounding  noise  of  a  bubbling  foun¬ 
tain — the  innocent  melody  of  the  feathered  choir — 
.and  the  serenity  of  a  beautiful  atmosphere,  conspir¬ 
ed  to  excite  in  her  bo8>>m,  the  most  pleasing  and 
grateful  emotions.  Regaled  by  her  delightful  ram¬ 
bles,  she  returued  to  enjoy  the  sweets  of  domestic 
contemplation.  With  the  florid  pencil  of  fancy, 
she  pictuied  to  herself  a  brilliant  scene  of  uninter¬ 
rupted  delights,  at  some  future  period.  But,  un- 
h.ippily  for  Amelia,  thiswas  the  last  of  all  her  pleas- 
I  ures.  So  transitory  is  human  felicity!  She  wasen- 
dued  by  nature  with  every  innocent  virtue,  and 
fine  accomplishment,  that  could  coinmand  the  ad¬ 
miration  and  esteem  of  all  her  friends  and  associ- 
I  ate.“. 

The  elegance  of  her  person  attracted  and  charm¬ 
ed — yet  the  suavity  of  her  mind  surpassed  all  her 
external  perfections.  She  was  unrivalled  in  sweet¬ 
ness  and  tender  sensibility,  and  the  gentleness  of  her 
bosom,  illuminated  the  lineaments  of  her  lovely 
countenance. — In  her  infantile  years  she  was  de¬ 
prived  of  the  tender  care  of  parental  aflcction,  and 
I  her  blooming  beauty  was  exposed  to  the  all  fascin¬ 
ating  snares  of  artful  dissimulation. 

The  only  foible  w’hich  the  delicate  Amelia  pos¬ 
sessed  was  an  unsuspecting  breast,  to  lavish  esteem. 

'  Unversed  in  the  secret  villainies  of  a  base  dcgenei- 
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erate  world,  she  ever  imagined  all  mankind  were 
as  spotless  as  hetself.  Bat,  alas  !  this  too  fatal 
credulitf,  was  the  source  of  all  her  misfortunes. 

Scarce  had  she  arrived  at  her  sixteenth  year,"  when 
the  perfidious  Alonzo,  by  his  persuasive  flattery, 
and  external  charms,  ensured  her  susceptible  heart, 
and  under  the  most  sacred  promises  of  matrimony, 
betrayed  her  female  innocence.  Ye  generous  fair, 
censure  not  the  deluded  Amelia,  nor  withhold  the 
tear  of  commisseratioii^for  you  are  sensible  that  bane¬ 
ful  flattery,  that  the  efficacious  laudinum,  too  often 
seals  the  eye  of  juvenile  prudence.  Her  sensibility 
was  too  refined  to  sustain  the  reproach  of  a  censo¬ 
rious  world,  therefore  she  approached  death  by 
swallowing  a  portion  of  poison.  Had  she  enjoyed 
the  advantage  of  a  kind  and  faithful  monitress,  tn 
guide  all  her  actions,  and  check  the  little  rising 
weeks  of  youthful  folly,  she  might  have  triumphed  | 
over  the  arts  of  Alonzo,  and  proved  one  of  the  fair¬ 
est  blossoms  in  the  garden  of  society.  This,  unhap¬ 
pily,  was  not  her  lot.  Oh  !  fair  Amelia,  peace  to 
thy  lovely  ashes — ruay  parental  myrtles  deck  thy 
halloi^ed  tomb — may  virgin  sisters  waft  thee  to: 
their  native  skies,  and  sensibility  ever  drop  a  tear! 
at  the  remembrance  of  thy  misfortune  !  | 

As  soon  as  the  deprived  Alonzo  was  informed  of 
the  death  of  the  amiable  Amelia,  his  breast  was 


RKAL  MOTHER. 


The  mother  of  Gray  the  poet,  to  whom  he  was 
entirely  indebted  for  the  excellent  education  he  re¬ 
ceived,  appears  to  have  been  a  woman  of  most 
amiable  character,  and  one  whose  energy  supplied 
to  her  child  that  deficiency  which  the  improvidence 
of  his  other  parent  would  have  occasioned.  The 
following  extract  from  a  case  submitted  by  Mrs. 
Gray  to  her  lawyer  developes  the  disposition  and 
habits  of  her  husband,  in  a  light  not  the  most  fa^ 
vorable,  while  it  awakens  no  common  sympathy 
for  herself. 

^‘'rhat  she  hath  been  no  charge  to  the  said  Philip 
Gray  ;  and  during  all  the  said  time,  hath  not  only 
found  herself  in  ;tU  manner  of  apparel,  but  also  for 
her  children  to  the  number  of  twelve,  and  most  of 
the  furniture  of  his  house,  and  paying  forty  pounds 
a  year  for  his  shop  ;  almost  providing  every  thing 
fi»r  her  son  whilst  at  Eton  school,  and  now  he  is  at 
Peter  House  Ciinbridge. 

“  Notwithstanding  which,  almost  ever  since  he 
hath  been  married,  the  said  Philip  had  used  her 
in  tlie  int^t  inhuman  manner,  by  beating,  kicking, 
punching*f  and  with  the  vilest  and  most  abusive 
language  :  that  she  hath  been  in  the  utmost  fear  of 
jher  life,  and  hath  been  obliged  this  last  year  to 
quit  his  bed  and  lie  with  her  sister.  This  she  was 
resolved  to  bear  if  possible,  not  to  leave  her  shop 
of  trade,  for  the  sake  of  her  son,  to  be  able  to  as¬ 
sist  him  in  the  raaiiitenance  of  him  at  the  Universi¬ 
ty,  since  his  father  won't. 


filled  with  poignant  remorse,  and  guilt,  with  all  its 
infernal  retinue,  assailed  his  disordered  imagina¬ 
tion.  The  untimely  fate  of  Amelia  damped  all  bis 
enjoyments — for,  when  the  thoughtless  career  of 
voluptuousness  is  over,  the  gay  phantoms  of  pleas¬ 
ure  shine  with  diminished  lustre,  and  reflection  will 
resume  her  violated  empire.  Not  all  the  most  li¬ 
centious  scenes  of  folly,  or  the  vain  splendor  of 
pomp  and  parade,  could  possibly  dissipate  the 
gloom  which  enveloped  his  mind  ;  hr*  was  haunted 
with  all  the  solicitude  of  a  persecuted  conscience, 
sensible  of  his  guilt,  his  mind  su  ik  into  a  desponding 
melancholy,  which  soon  put  a  period  to  liis  mis¬ 
erable  existence. 

Ye  who  inhale  the  blushing  ’morn  of  existence, 
learn  instruction  from  the  fate  of  Alonzo,  aiid  at 
the  earlier  period,  check  the  disposition  which 
would  prompt  you  to  spread  toils  for  unsuspecting 
innocence.  Guilt  will  destroy  the  bliss  of  the  se¬ 
ducer,  intrude  on  his  morning  pleasures,  and  damp 
his  evening  joys. 

YOUNG  YORICK. 


Miss  Seward  had  an  epistolary  cacocthcs  upon  her 
forty-nine  letters.  Six  volumes  of  her  Letters  hav^ 
been  published.  So  wonderful  a  correspondent  was 
she,  that  she  left  twelve  quarto  volumes  of  her  cor¬ 
respondence  to  Mr.  Constable,  the  bookseller  ;  but 
she  observed,  that  was  only  a  twelfth  part  of  what 
she  had  written. 


To  the  love  and  courage  of  this  mother,  Cray 
ow'ed  his  life  when  a  cl)ild  ;  she  ventured  to  do 
what  few  women  are  capable  of  doing,  to  open 
a  vein  with  her  own  hand,  and  thus  removed  the 
paroxysm  arising  from  a  fulness  of  blotni,  to  which 
it  is  said  all  her  other  children  had  fallen  victims. 
We  need  not  wonder  that  Gray  mentioned  such  a 
.mother  with  a  sigh. 


j  The  Origin  of  Kissing. 

i  Gorgias  held  the  opinion,  that  women  wer#  not 
to  be  honored  according  to  their  fame,  preferring 
actual  virtue  before  superficial  beauty  ;  to  encour¬ 
age  which  in  their  sex  funeral  orations  were  allow- 
by  the  Roman  laws  to  be  celebrated  for  all  sucb  as 
had  been  cither  precedents  of  a  good  and  commend¬ 
able  life, or  otherwise  illustrious  fi»r  any  g«od  or  emi¬ 
nent  action.  And  therefore  lest  the  matrons  or 
virgins  of  Rome  ;  the  one  should  deviate  from  their 
staid  gravity,  or  the  other  from  their  virgin  integri¬ 
ty,  the  use  of  wine  was  not  known  amongst  them, 
for  that  woman  was  taxed  with  immodesty  whose 
breath  was  known  to  smell  of  the  grape.  Pliny,  in 
his  natural  history,  saith  that  Cato  was  of  opinion, 
that  the  use  of  kissing  first  began  betwixt  kinsmen 
and  kinswomen,  however  near  allied  or  far  otf,  only 
in  order  to  know  whether  their  wives;  daughters 
or  nieces,  had  tasted  any  wine  to  which  custom 
Juvenal  seems  to  allude  iu  his  Satires  ;  as  if  father 
were  jealous  of  his  daughter's  continence;  or,  if 
by  kissing  her,  he  perceived  whether  she  had  drank 
wine.  But  kissing  and  drinking  both  are  now 
grown  to  a  greater  custom  among  us,  than  in  those 
days  with  the  Romans.  Nor  am  I  so  austere  as  to 
forbid  the  use  of  either,  though  both  may  be  abus¬ 
ed  by  the  vicious  *,  yet  at  customary  meetings  and 
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auclable  banquets,  they  by  the  nobly  disposed, 
and  those  whose  hearts  are  fixed  upon  honor,  may 
be  used  with  much  modesty  and  contioeuce. 

F^ULTFIjyDERS. 

There  is  a  set  of  people  in  the  world  who  in¬ 
stead  of  contributing^  to  projects  of  utility,  busy 
themselves  in  suggesting  ioipedimeuts,  or  detecting 
imperfections.  There  is  a  passage  in  one  of  L(»cke’’s 
Jjetters,  in  which  he  justly  reproaches  them.  “’The 
hiuleis  of  faults,  the  cunfuters  and  pullers  down, 
do  not  only  erect  a  barren  and  useless  triumph  up¬ 
on  human  ignorance,  but  advance  us  in  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  truth.  Of  all  the  mottos  I  ever  met 
with,  this  written  over  a  water*faU  at  Clevcs,  best 
pleased  me  : 

datura  umnes  fecit  judices,  paucos  artifices.'^ 

NOVELS. 

It  is  the  continual  feeding  of  the  imagination,  in 
which  the  great  danger  of  novels  consist ;  for  thous¬ 
ands  have  fallen  or  been  rendered  mistrable  through 
life,  from  the  silent,  unsuspected  influence  of  a 
raised  inaagination  or  perverted  affections,  tor  one 
whose  understanding  has  been  convinced  by  the 
most  ingenious  sophistry. 

MADAME  RoL^ND 

Said  of  CondoTcet,  ^‘The  genius  of  Condorcet  is 
equal  to  the  comprehension  of  the  greatest  truths  ; 
but  he  has  no  other  characteristics  but  fear.  It 
may  be  said  of  his  understanding,  combined  with, 


After  the  appointment  of  the  president,  the  com¬ 
munications  were  accordingly  handed  up  to  the 
chair,  and  it  was  found  that  twelve  young  gentle¬ 
men  and  ladies  had  made  reciprocal  choices  ;  but 
whom  they  had  chosen  remained  a  secret  to  all  but 
themselves  and  the  president.  The  conversation 
ciianged,  and  the  company  retired. 

Now  hear  the  conclusion.  1  passed  through  the 
same  place  on  the  14th  of  March  following,  and 
was  informed  tbaf  eleven  of  the  twelve  m’atches 
had  been  solemnized,  and  that  the  young  gentle¬ 
men  of  eight  couples  of  the  eleven  had  declared 
thr.t  their  difliiience  was  so  great  that  they  certain¬ 
ly  should  not  have  addreseed  their  respective  wives, 
if  the  above  scheme  had  not  been  introduced. 

0:^7*  under  20  and  ladies  under  14 

were  excluded  as  uniiiarriageable. 

j  Singular  Instances  of  Consanguinity. 

A  Bath  Journal  says — *‘ln  a  village  adjoining 
this  city,  there  arc  now  liviDg,in  one  house  only  four 
persons,  who  art*  related  to  each  other  in  no  less 
than  eighteen  different  degrees  of  consanguinity : 
viz.  one  brother,  one  sister,  two  mothers,  two  daugh¬ 
ters,  one  uncle,  one  great  uncle,  one  father,  one 
husband,  one  wife,  two  neices,  one  grand  niece, 
one  grand  mother,  one  grand  daughter,  one  mother 
in  law,  one  sou  in  law,  one  sister  in  law,  one  aunt, 
ar»d  two  first  cousins.  The  two  eldest  members  of 
the  family  are  brother  and  sister  by  the  same  father 
and  ncolher,  who  are  both  dead.  The  sister  has  a 
daughter,  who  is  married  to  her  uncle,  her  own 


his  person,^that  it  is  ajine  essence  absorbed  in  co/^on.  H  mother’s  brother  ;  and  by  her  uncle  the  daughter 


Is  not  tbis  a  uoman-l^e  comparison  ^ 

Solution  to  the  Riddle  in  our  last. 

Hair  of  the  Head.^"^ 

FROM  A  RICHMO?ID  PAPER. 

MATRIMONIAL  LOTTERY. 

On  the  21st  day  of  December  last,  I.  was  passing 
through  the  stale  of  S.  Caioliua,  and  in  the  even¬ 
ing  arrived  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town  of - , 

where  I  had  an  acquaintance  on  whom  I  called.  I 
was  quickly  informed  that  the  family  was  invited  to 
a  wedding  at  a  neighboring  house,  and  on  being! 
requested,  1  changed  ray  clothes,  and  went  in  with 
them.  As  soon  as  the  young  couple  were  married, 
the  company  was  seated,  and  the  most  profound  si¬ 
lence  ensued — (the  man  of  the  house  religious.)  A 
young  lawyer  then  arose,  and  addressed  the  com¬ 
pany  very  handsomely,  and  finishing  his  discourse 
begged  leave  to  offer  a  new  scheme  of  matrimony, 
which  he  believed  and  hoped  would  be  beneficial. 
On  obtaining  leave  he  proposed  : 

That  one  man  in  the  company  should  be selectedj 
as  president  ;  that  (his  president  sh.  iild  be  *diily 
sworn  to  keep  entirely  secret  all  the  communica¬ 
tions  that  should  be  forwarded  to  his  official  de¬ 
partment  that  night  ;  and  that  each  unmarried 
gentleman  and  lady,  should  jvrite  his  or  her  name 
on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  under  it  place  the  person’s 
name  who  they  wished'to  marry  ^  then  liaud  it  to 
the  president  for  inspection-* and  if  any  gentleman' 
and  lady  had  reciprocally  chosen  each  other,  the 
president  was  to  inform  each  of  the  result  ;  and 
those  who  had  not  been  reciprocal  in  their  choices 
were  to  be  kept  entirely  secret. 


has  a  daughter.  The  names  of  the  family  are  John, 
Sally,  Grace,  and  Ann,  John  is  both  brother  and 
son  in  law  to  Sally;  husband  and  uncle  to  Grace, and 
father  and  great  uncle  to  Ann.  Sally  is  sister  and 
mother  in  law  to  John,  mother  and  sister  in  law 
to  Grace,  and  grand  mother  and  aunt  to  Ann. 
Grace  is  daughter  to  Sally,  niece  and  wife  to  John, 
land  mother  and  first  cousin  to  Ann.  Ann  is  daugh¬ 
ter  to  John  and  Grace,  grand  daughter  to  Sally, 
grand  niece  to  John,  first  cousin  to  Grace,  and  neice 
to  Sally.”  -  London  pap. 

There  was,  a  few  days  ago,  a  gentleman  residing 
in  this  town,  who  had  been  married  four  times  and 
by  each  marriage  has  had  four  children  ;  his  first 
wife  was  eighteen^  his  second  twenty-eight^  his 
third  thirty  eighty  and  his  fourth  forty-eight., 
He  was  on  his  first  matrimonial  trip,  twenty-four 
years  of  age,  on  his  second  thirty  /our/ion  his  third 
forty-four,  and  on  his  fourth  fifty  ybur.  He  is  now 
sixty/t;ur,  and  his  last  wife*  has  been  dead 
four  years.  This  strange  coincidence  has  induced 
him  lately  to  keep  the  fourth  day  in  the  week,  and 
in  the  fourik  month  of  every  year  he  travels.  He 
dines  at  four  o’clock  every  day,  and  considers  it  an 
unlucky  omen  if  his  senses  are  not  reposing  in  ‘balmy 
sleep’  at  four  o’tlk  in  the  morning. — Brighton  Gaz. 

Every  one  has  a  peculiar  address.  The  address 
of  the  young  men  consists  in  deceiving  the  women  ; 
ijthe  address  of  old  men  in  being  deceived  by  them. 
With  a  courtier  address  is  the  art  of  coDvenient 
submission  W^ith  a  woman,  dissimulation  ,  with 
a  coquette,  being  now  complyihg,  now  repnlsive. 
With  a  man  of  intrigue  ii  is  cunning;  and  with 
the  ambitious  man  policy.  7'he  address  of  a  para¬ 
site,  is  shown  in  accidentally  dropping  in  at  the  hour 
of  dinner  ;  and  the  address  of  most  debtors  is  to  con¬ 
ceal  their  address  from  their  creditors. 
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Tilt:  MIXEllVIAIi. 


FOR  THE  MINFRVIAD. 

DELICACY  OF  FEMALE  HEPUrATl(h\, 
The  vPlet  sweet,  the  snow-drop  pale, 

The  lily  drooping;  in  the  vale  ; 

Too  fragile,  or  too  lair  to  last. 

Wither  beneath  th’  untimely  blast, 

Or  rudely  falling  show’r. 

Xo  more  a  sweet  perfume  they  shed, 

Their  fragrance  lost,  their  beauty  fled. 

They  can  revive  no  more. 

So  ’tis  with  w'oman’s  injured  name. 

Should  Malice  sitze  the  trump  of  Fame, 

Or  Envy  should  her  venom  shed. 

Upon  the  unprotected  hcail 

Of  some  poor  ruin'd  maid, 

Tho'  Pity  may  her  late  deplore. 

Her  virtue  sinks  to  rise  no  more  ; 

From  dark  oblivion's  shade. 


FOR  THE  M1\EKV1AD. 

IMPPkOMTU — fErUltn  in  a  Ladjps  Album, 
Before  1  wrote  upou  this  sheet, 

The  eye  could  not  behold  a  blot. 

But  now  my  pen  has  flowrr  to  meet 
The  paper — whether  i  would  or  not. 

One  foolish  line  brings  on  another, 

'Tiil  all  the  paj^e  is  blotted  (piitc. 

And  tho’  my  biains  are  in  a  potlier, 

Continue  slill  1  must  to  write, 
go  on  the  virgin  page  of  Biauty, 

Some  wayward  iiand  to  flourish  Irys  ; 

One  line  is  traced, — thro'  love  and  rfu-.'y, 

Scarce  worth  a  glance  of  Virtue's  eyes. 

Another  and  anotljer  marking, — 

Impelletl  by  love's  enkindling  rage, 

'Till  blots  of  shame  and  grief  are  dai  k’ning 
All  (he  snow  of  Beauty's  page.  tristrAxM. 
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The  Office  of  the  Euterpeiad  is  removed  to  No.  7, 
Merchants"'  I  Jail. 

The  .Music  Ulore,  No.  2,  .Milk  Street,  is  removed 
to  No.  12,  Cornhill. 


Miss  Mills  and  Miss  .Johnson  have  commenced 
their  school  in  Hollis  Street :  the  several  branches 
.of  education  which  they  instruct  consist  of  Read- 
.ng,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Geot;raphy,  Astronomy, 
Use  of  Globes,  Projection  of  Maps,  Plain  aud  orna¬ 
mental  Needlework  and  Comp(*siliou.  $8  00 

Painting  in  Water  Colors, IxMndscape,  Figures 
and  Flowers  ;  Principles  of  Drawing  in  Pen¬ 
cil,  Crayons,  or  India  Ink,  together  with  in¬ 
struction  in  an  atiy  of  the  above  branches,  12  80 
ChiULcn  under  15  years  of  age,  6  00 

Use  of  Book  Pens  and  Ink,  5J) 

.  Mrs.  Rpwson  will  always  attend  to  the  composi¬ 
tion  herself.  She  also  begs'leave  to  mention,  that 
she  shall  be  happy 'to  accommodate  two  or  three 
young  ladies  with  board,  at  a  very  moderate  rate, 
where  they  may.  if  the  parents  wish  it,  be  attend¬ 
ed  by  a  musical  instructor. 

All  excellent  piano  Forte  is  In  the  house,  of  which 
jthey  can  have  the  use  for  ^2  per  quarter, 
j  Every  attention  will  be  paid  by  Mrs.  R.  to  the 
I  Comfort,  health  and  manners  of  the  young  ladies 
committed  to  her  care. 


(QUERIES.  .  I 

Q.  VVliy  is  a  .Clergyman's  horse  like  the  King  ?  j 
A.  Because  he  is  guided  by  a  Minister.  j 

What  is  that  which  makes  every  body  sicki 
but  those  who  swallow  it  ?  A.  Flattery.  j 

Q.  V\  hy  arc  there  three  objections  to  taking  a! 
glass  of  Brandy  and  water  ?  1 

A.  Because  there  are  three  scruples  to  a  drain,  j 
Q.  What  is  that,  which  you  may  safely  touch, 
innocently  play  with,  and  put  it  into  your  bosom, { 
but  to  clip  it  is  certain  death  ?  I 

A.  A  Guinea.  i 

Q.  Why  are  the  waitings  of  the  Spectator,  like[ 
Rodgers's  Penknives  ?  ,  { 

A.  Because  they  are  finely  tempered  with  Steele,  \ 
(Sir  Richard  S.) 

Q.  Pray  tell  me  Ladles,  if  you  can. 

Who  is  that' highly  favored  man 
Who,  tho’  he’s  married  many  a  wife 
May  still  live  single  all  his  life  * 

A.  A  Clergyman. 


Mrs.  DniT's  Benefit  takes  place  on  Monday  Even- 
jing,  on  which  occasion  we  hope  the  I^adies  of  this 
I  metropolis,  will  bestow  their  patronage  upon  this 
■  truly  deserving  actress  ;  her  intrinsic  merit,  botbjn 
a  public  and  private  point  of  view,  claim  that  at¬ 
tention  that  real  worth  is  sure  to  possess. 

Mr.  ?.  M.  Parker  is  in  early  expectation  of  re¬ 
ceiving  the  first  Viilnme  of  iMiss  Edgeworth's  Tales, 
to  be  pubiislied  in  Philadelphia,  and  to  conform 
in  plan  &:size  to  his  elegant  edition  of  Scott’s  novels. 

!  TO  CORRESI^ONDENTS. 

I  The  “Ladies’  Kaleidoscope,”  No.  1,  is  received. 

!  We  regret  that  pros  of  m.atter  this  week  has  ex- 
; eluded  Dorothea,  it  shall  be  inserted  in  our  next. 

Harmon  is  under  consideration. 

xMary  merits  a  place  next  week.' 

Several  Epigrams  are  received  from  a  distant 
correspondent,  vi  ho  must  excuse  us,  if  they  do  not 
obtain  insertion,  for  two  reasons  :  many  of  them 
are  not  legible,  and  those  which  we  can  decypher, 
are  not  suitable  for  our  columns. 


BOSTON  THEA  I  RF..— JJ/av.  DUFFYS  Benefit. 
On  Monday  Evening  April  22<lvwili  be  performed 
*  the  Tr.agedy  of 

THE  DISTRESSED  MOTHER. 

After  which  a  new  Interlude  called  A  PEEP  AT 
THE  NEW  CITY,  or  the  Inatigiiratioo  of  the  Mayor. 
With  THERESE,  or  the  Orphan  of  Geneva. 


An  adjourned  meeting  of  The  Handel  &  Haydn 
Society,  takes  place  to-morrow.  Evening,  at  which 
Season  Tickets  will  he  admitted.  J.  LEWIS,  Sec’y. 
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